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PREFACE. 



Two years ago I met at dinner the manager of one of 
our popular weekly periodicals, who, on hearing some al- 
lusions to my visit to Bagdad in March, 1865, requested 
me to write a narrative of my visit for publication in the 
periodical he managed. Having some leisure I acceded 
to his request ; but the manuscript was returned with 
a lithographed note from the eminent conductor of the 
journal rejecting the production in the usual terms, 
" that it was imsuited for the pages of *** *** **** 
*****.'* The manuscript thus rejected and shelved 
was continually turning up when I was in search of 
some other paper. I was frequently on the point of 
burning it. Perhaps some reader may say it was a 
pity I did not do so ; but having devoted some time in 
the reading-room of the British Museum, in endea- 
vouring to learn something of the historical parti- 
culars of the great ruin of Tek Kesra, I felt disin- 
clined to destroy that which had cost me some little time 
and trouble. After two years of occasional perplexity 
as to what I should do with my unfortimate manu- 
script, I determined in desperation to rush into print 
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on my own responsibility. Hence the present pro- 
duction. I crave, therefore, the indulgence of the 
reader, first, because the narrative was originally 
written as an anonymous article, and, therefore, may 
contain a more trivial style of writing than I should 
otherwise have ventured on; and, secondly, because 
though used to writing on technical subjects, it is my 
first attempt at a narrative of any kind, or of any 
attempt to treat an historical subject. 

I am indebted to H. J. Walton, Esq., Director of 
H.M.'s Persian Gulf and Mekran Telegraph, for the 
photographs from which the illustrations are taken. 

F. C. WEBB. 



UP THE TIGRIS TO BAGDAD. 



About five years since I had the opportunity of 
visiting Bagdad, and having a very natural wish to 
see this once far-famed " City of the Khalifs,'' I gladly 
availed myself of a chance which I felt might very 
possibly never present itself again. 

Perhaps, some day, when the Euphrates Valley 
Railway is constructed, Bagdad will be as familiar to 
the railway and steamboat traveller as Cairo now is. 

The time will, no doubt, come, alas 1 when in this 
city of Arabian romance the sleepy traveller by an 
express train, after reading a railway edition of the 
"Arabian Nights," shall be awakened from his dreams 
by a Turkish railway guard shouting, " Bagdad — dix 
minutes d'arr^t — ^Les voyageurs pour Teheran, Is- 
pahan, et Bushire changent de voitures — Les voya- 
geurs pour Bassora gardent leurs places." Think of 
a railway station with a cheap but ugly iron roof, on 
the site of the Caliph's palace, an embankment through 
the " parks of all sorts of trees" of which we have 
read, and a W. H. Smith's book-stall, with a French 
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buflfet and real meringues just where the celebrated 
"cream-tarts" used to be sold with or without "pepper." 

At present, however, the Euphrates Valley Eailway 
is not yet begun, in spite of the energetic exertions of 
Mr. Andrews, its promoter, and Bagdad is only acces- 
sible either by riding some twelve himdred miles or so 
from Constantinople, or about eight or nine hundred 
from Sinope on the Black Sea, or from Iskederoon on 
the Mediterranean, or else by steaming jfrom Bombay 
to Basrah, a distance of about seventeen hundred 
miles, and from thence five hundred miles more up 
the Tigris. The Europeans who visit Bagdad during a 
year are therefore not very numerous ; and although 
there are many works by professed travellers on these 
localities, still, perhaps, the souvenir de voyage of a 
novice at travel-writing may beguile a spare half 
hour. 

I arrived on duty at Fao, the terminal station of the 
Persian-Gulf Telegraph-Cable, at the entrance to the 
Shat-el-Arab (River of the Arabs), the river formed by 
the combined waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
which meet about seventy-five miles above Fao. The 
land about Fao, like the deltas of most great rivers, is 
perfectly flat, and from a little distance at sea nothing 
is visible but a few date-trees here and there. The 
junction of the river with the sea is, perhaps, more 
defined than that of most rivers. There is no gradual 
narrowing from a vast tract of shoals and intricate 
channels, some twenty miles broad, as in the Thames, 
and no repeated branching ojff of numerous openings 
of nearly the same width and depth, and joined by 
cross passages, as in the entrances to the Rhine, the 
Indus^ or the Nile. In the distance of about two or 



three miles there is a change from decided open sea to 
unmistakable river, only about three-quarters of a 
mile wide, with a strong stream on the ebb of quite 
fresh water, and which, during the river freshes, runs 
fully five miles an hour. 

We steamed up to Basrah (or Bassorah), about fifty 
mUes, in the Amberwitchy a government screw steamer, 
in which I had been for a year engaged on work in 
the Persian Gulf, while in engineering charge of the 
Persian-Gulf Telegraph-Cable. The river in many 
parts is for miles perfectly straight, and the banks are 
green and fresh-looking. On each side groves of date- 
trees, forming a complete wood, extend for a consider- 
able distance in shore, and as they preserve a regular 
distance from the banks, and are very eqtial in height, 
the appearance is remarkable. We seemed, in fact, to 
be steaming up the avenue of a park. Coming from a 
month's cruise in the Persian Gulf, with its coQst of 
hopelessly arid and sandy-looking mountains, this 
abundance of verdure was most refreshing. 

Passing Mahummerah, where the vessels of the 
Indian navy engaged some Persian forts during the 
Persian war, there is nothing to note until arriving at 
Basrah, or rather Marghil, for the former town is 
situated up a narrow creek leading out of the river, 
two miles below Marghil, which consists of a small 
village, the residency of the British Consul, and a 
ship-yard, where an iron river-steamer was being put 
together for Mr. Lynch, the enterprising English 
merchant at Bagdad. There is also a wharf and some 
warehouses, where the sea-going vessels discharge 
their cargoes. A large iron merchantman was dis- 
charging, and the Jumna^ a beautiful yacht-like 
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looking brig, formerly in the Indian navy, but bought, 
it is said, for an old song by Mr. Lynch, was lying in 
the river. 

We were very hospitably received by Mr. Johnstone, 
the British Consul, and our intention of visiting 
Bagdad was kindly telegraphed to Colonel Kemball, 
the Consul-General at Bagdad, and the wire soon 
brought a courteous message of welcome in reply. 

Although, therefore, we could not take an express 
train to Bagdad, we had, at any rate, the advantage of 
this token of civilisation, and one could not help 
reflecting how even the most fanciful wonders of 
Persian fiction were here, in the very region of those 
scenes, outdone by the marvels of modern scientific 
invention. As a Turkish steamer started for Bagdad 
the next day, we deferred a visit to the town of Basrah 
until our return, and in the morning, after breakfasting 
at the Residency, we communicated to the Turkish 
captain our desire for a passage. The negotiator from 
our party did not seem to be satisfied with the man- 
ners of the Turk, and we made up our minds to have 
to do with a bear ; but this, probably, arose a good deal 
from neither party possessing any knowledge of the 
other's language, for the Turk proved to be most civil 
and obliging. The steamer, after taking on board her 
regular passengers, was courteously anchored near our 
ship, and our party, consisting of an English naval 
oflGicer, commanding the Amberwitchy and his wife, a 
German gentleman, and myself, went on board. As 
there is no kind of provision for supplying any sort of 
meal on board these Turkish steamers, of which there 
are two, we had to take our own servants, cooks, pro- 
visions, and even cooking utensils. The deck was 



crowded with every description of Orientals, both male 
and female. Turks, Arabs, Jews, Persians, and Arme- 
nians, They formed themselves into groups, and lying, 
sitting, and lolling on their carpets stretched on the 
deck, seemed scarcely ever to stir during the whole 
passage, eating at irregular intervals, in a mysterious 
way from bags, and smoking the Persian narghilla, or 
hubble-bubble, continually handing it round from 
mouth to mouth, women included, in each party. We 
were the only cabin passengers, and the saloon, not so 
long as that of one of the Woolwich steamers, but per- 
haps a little broader, was given up to us entirely. A 
portion of this was partitioned off for the lady, and we 
made ourselves tolerably comfortable in spite of a 
heterogeneous mass of beds, portmanteaus, coats, rugs, 
cooking utensils, crockery, boxes of provisions, &c., 
hastily collected together when we learnt we had to 
be our own caterers, the whole giving the place an ap- 
pearance very much as if we were playing at Robinson 
Crusoe. 

We felt the want of room for a quarter-deck walk, 
the only portion of the ship available for this being 
the top of the paddle-box, and the adjoining deck 
houses, and even this limited us to what sailors term 
"two steps and overboard.'* It required, too, the 
greatest dexterity, and some foresight and calculation, 
to get there from the companion. For the deck was 
so crowded with reposing humanity that even by 
watching your opportunity, and aiming at one parti- 
cular clear spot, and balancing yourself gracefully 
a la Cerito, it was very difficult to avoid treading on 
the toes, nose, or finger of some sleeping beauty. 

The Turkish captain, who could not speak a dozen 
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words of either English or French, was nevertheless 
very courteous, and rigged up an awning on the 
paddle-box, and had a chair placed for our fair com- 
panion, whose appearance, unveiled, was apparently 
a subject of much interest and discussion to our 
Oriental passengers. Installed on the paddle-box with 
our opera-glasses, and a good supply of cheroots, we 
passed the day in viewing the scenery (or want of 
scenery), and in discussing and arguing its merits. I 
remember I was often scolded by our fair friend for 
not being as enthusiastic as it was thought I ought to 
be at every little change in the what some have termed 
very monotonous scenery, but in which my accuser, 
with whom all was couleur de rose, always found some 
beauty ; but I enjoyed these lectures as much as I did 
the novelty of the scene, and therefore grumbled 
afresh on purpose. For the first twenty miles past 
Marghil the scenery is much the same as that between 
Fao and Bassorah, namely, date-trees on either hand ; 
but these in parts were wanting, and the regular lines 
of iron posts, with the scarcely perceptible wires of the 
Indo-European Telegraph, became visible, stretching 
away into the distance. At about eleven at night we 
arrived at Komah, or Kumah, the village situated 
close to where the Euphrates, joining the Tigris, forms 
the Shat-el-Arab. This is one of the numerous sites 
which have been assigned to the Garden of Eden. The 
date-trees and vegetation are somewhat more irregular 
and picturesque, and closer to the banks, and the Eu- 
phrates branching off to our left, also bordered by date- 
trees, formed altogether, by moonlight, a somewhat 
pleasing picture ; but there is nothing in the present 
scenery at least to encourage any speculations as to its 



having been a site of surpassing beauty, although, of 
course, six thousand years may have greatly changed 
its aspect. As far as mere time goes in the argument, 
it is to be feared, however, for the soundness of this 
speculation on the site of Eden, that the change has 
been for the better, and that at the rate the lands 
about the Delta of the Shat-el-Arab are known to 
have encroached on the sea, it is most probable that 
Kornah six thousand years ago, the date which tra- 
dition assigns to the creation of Adam, must have been 
merely open sea. 

With regard to this question. Colonel Chesney, who 
surveyed the Euphrates some thirty years ago, ob- 
serves : 

" Scarcely any subject has given rise to such diversity 
of opinion as the site of Paradise. Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Arabia, Central Asia, and, indeed, 
almost every other division of the earth's surface, has 
in turn laid claim to the distinction of enclosing within 
its boimdaries this interesting spot. The fact that the 
Euphrates and Tigris are two of the rivers of Eden, 
appears, however, to limit inquiry concerning the posi- 
tion of the garden to the countries in the vicinity of 
both; but hitherto the evidences in favour of any 
particular place within this tract have been so little 
conclusive, that two districts very distant from each 
other, and totally different in soil, climate, and geo- 
graphical features, have by different persons been as- 
signed as the most probable situations. One of these 
is in the parched plains towards the lower part of the 
courses of the rivers (viz. Kurnah), and the other is 
the mountainous country above their sources.'* 

Coming as we did from India, we felt it positively 
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cold at night, and as we paced up and down wrapped 
in our pea-jackets, it was impossible to avoid the re- 
flection that either the climate must have changed 
since the days of our first parents, or Eve must have 
felt decidedly cool in the light attire in which she is 
represented before the Fall. On the other hand, we 
passed many times children even of apparently twelve 
to fourteen years of age, strictly in Eve's costume. 

Very shortly after leaving Kornah, the date and 
indeed all other trees cease altogether. Not a tree — 
stop, I am wrong, there was one — not a tree but one 
is visible all the way to Bagdad, nearly five hundred 
miles. On each side grass, reeds, and bushes, some 
two to four feet high, is all the vegetation on the sea- 
like plain which, to the westward extends as far as the 
eye can reach, and is only intersected for a small 
space to the north-eastward by the mountains of 
Persia, which appear to rise abruptly from the plain, 
and with their snow-capped summits form the only 
objects projecting above the wilderness to reUeve the 
eye from what some would call a terribly monotonous 
scene. 

Most Englishmen have at some period been accus- 
tomed to a sea view, or, in fact, a view consisting of a 
single horizontal line extending round in every direc- 
tion, and thus, from mere familiarity, are not impressed 
in the same way as are those on whom the grandeur 
of open ocean bursts for the first time. Land extend- 
ing perfectly level in every direction to a sea-like 
horizon without tree, house, hedge, road, or mound to 
break the level line, is more rare and more novel, and 
to me it had a melancholy grandeur which compen- 
sated for the absence of the ordinary materials of the 
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picturesque. There was something, too, in continually 
advancing day and night into this wilderness without, 
making any visible progress out of it which impressed 
the mind with its vastness, and seemed to add itself 
on mentally to the magnitude made sensible to the 
brain through the eye. If we left the deck for an 
hour, or took our eyes in any way oflF the view, on 
again resuming our survey, we could detect just suf- 
ficient change to prove that we were not in the same 
place as before — some alteration in the width of the 
river, a scarcely perceptible change in the height of 
the banks, or in the appearance of the vegetation 
which in some places was grassy, in others more 
bushy, and in others irregular and intercepted by 
patches of sand, whilst in others it was fairly marsh. 
The Persian mountains, the only mark of direction 
visible, would now be in a direction on our bow, now 
straight ahead, and sometimes right astern, according 
as the windings of the river, which are very frequent 
and eccentric, caused our ship to be headed first in one 
and then in almost a reverse direction. But although 
these changes gave evidence that our incessant paddle- 
paddle-paddle against the stream was steadily carry- 
ing us up the river, yet the general appearance was just 
the same for two days at a time. It is true we made 
a general approach to our snow-capped mountains for 
two days, and receded from them for another three, 
yet their alteration in form and size was from their 
great distance so slow that it took hours to detect any 
change at all. Flocks of from forty to sixty pelicans 
of the wilderness, with their disproportionate allowance 
of beak, would allow us to approach to within a couple 
of ships' lengths, and then rise with a mighty flap- 
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ping of their wings. It was astonishing to see to what 
a height this ponderous water-fowl would rise at times, 
appearing as a mere speck above our heads, and keep- 
iijg up for an hour at a time, wheeling about like our 
tame pigeons. 

We passed solitary storks standing gravely by the 
side of the banks, while the pretty kingfishers, and a 
small black and white bird of which I do not know 
the name, but which flitted about in a curious manner, 
were very numerous. Tortoises of a respectable size, 
and doubtless of a respectable age, basked lazily in 
the mud, and we occasionally saw and fired at wild 
boars ; one fine old sow we observed splashing along 
at a great rate through the marsh with seven little 
piggies trotting after her. 

The captain told us there were " plenty lion," and 
we made out by a process of cross-examination that 
these beasts come down to the river-side at night to 
drink, but although we looked out at night very 
sharply, we saw none. 

Our captain, a commander in the Ottoman navy, 
seemed very desirous of learning English, and was 
continually making notes of words of which he heard 
us make use ; he dined with us several times, and on 
these occasions conversation was carried on with more 
vigour than rapidity ; all sorts of ingenious, but neces- 
sarily somewhat circuitous, methods being employed 
to convey our meaning to him. The conversation was 
certainly rather one-sided, being principally, if not 
entirely, carried on by our party, for our guest felt it 
would be quite useless to speak Turkish, and his 
struggles to produce a sentence out of the few words 
of English at his command, although manfully made. 
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■were few and far between. We therefore chattered 
away in our native tongue to him, and . when one 
failed to niake him understand, another would eagerly 
re-commence the attempt on a new, and in some in- 
stances a startling principle. 

We were all greatly amused with the chief engineer 
of the ship, a little wiry-looking man with a tremen- 
dous head of hair all flying out in fiizzy disorder as if, 
accustomed to the freedom of the wilderness,, it dis- 
dained the conventional trammels of brush and comb, 
as much as his face scorned the touch of soap. This 
little man, who had once been to Glasgow for some 
months in order to acquire some e^erience as a me- 
chanical engineer, was bent upon letting us know that 
he could both speak and understand English, and 
would emerge from the engine-room hatch shrieking 
out in his shrill little voice, " Fi-r-r-rup, fir-r-r-up 
(fire-up) children oh ! fust-rate I All r-r-right I" We 
frequently talked to him, and he understood a good deal 
of what we said, while his English vocabulary certainly 
contained several more words than that of his captain. 
His favourite expression, hoWever, was, " Oh 1 fust- 
rate," which he always managed to bring in upon every 
possible and impossible occasion. 

He insisted upon always addressing me individually 
as "My father;" a form of expression doubtless 
deemed a mark of politeness and respect among the 
Turks, for I am not so very old, nor so very venerable 
looking. Our fair companion, however, insisted on 
attributing this mark of distinction to a certain want 
of hair on the top of my head. Be that as it may, 
my Turkish friend never omitted this distinctive form 
of address towards me. " Oh, my father ; fust-rate, 
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Glasgow, me one year; plenty fine town, fust-rate. 
You know, Smith? Oh, fust-rate man, my father." 

We arrived on the second day at six o'clock in the 
evening at Emmarah, a station consisting of some for- 
tified barracks in which were stationed a regiment of 
Turkish Zouaves. We landed here and paid a visit 
to the barracks, where we were very poUtely received 
with all due ceremony by the Turkish colonel and his 
officers, with whom we had a pipe and coffee. 

The barracks consist of a large quadrangular court 
surrounded by a high wall, and with long chambers all 
round it forming the sleeping and eating places of the 
officers and men ; they were rather low and dark, but 
appeared to be kept in very good order with the arms 
neatly arranged, and resembled more the lower deck 
of a Une-of-battle-ship than ordinary barracks. The 
men seemed fine sturdy fellows ; their dress was not 
quite hke the French Zouaves, being of dark cloth 
with a kind of knicker-bocker, also of dark cloth, and 
less loose than those worn by the French Zouaves. 
Their faces were shaved all but the moustache, and 
their general appearance was more that of sturdy 
Swiss or Piedmontese than of Turkish soldiers. 

After taking in wood for our engine fires we started 
at about eleven at night, but had to anchor again 
almost immediately in consequence of the engine 
breaking down. Some of us went into the engine- 
room to the delight of our Turkish firiend, who, on 
our asking what was the matter, replied as usual, 
" Oh, fiist-rate ! all right I" which to us was not so 
apparent, as the cover of one of the slide valves was 
being removed ; however, the damage did prove to be 
such as could be easily repaired, and our friend, in the 
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exuberance of his delight, promoted me on the spot to 
the rank of grandfather. " Oh ! fdst-rate, my grand- 
father, fust-rate! one hour fast-rate, all right, very- 
fine." 

In two or three hours more we were under weigh 
again, and paddling along in the moonlight. Our pilot, 
an Arab, was a splendid specimen of a man, standing 
about six feet three, and well-proportioned, but with 
hands as delicate and as white as a woman's ; he had a 
most good-tempered and pleasing manner, and seemed 
delighted when we tried to obtain information from 
him respecting the navigation of the river : with his 
flowing bernous and head-dress, consisting of a yellow 
and red silk shawl thrown over the head and con- 
fined by a rope of camel's hair wound round many 
times, he formed a picturesque object for the artist's 
pencil. 

It is only when the moon is shining that the navi- 
gation is safe at night, though there is, of course, less 
danger when ascending the stream than when coming 
down with it, in which latter case a bump on a bank 
is liable to stick the ship fast. We only bumped once 
when going up, and that was when we were sitting 
at dinner, the effect being to send all the plates 
flying into our laps. We were, however, soon clear 
again. 

We now continually passed large Arab encampments 
with herds of thousands of cattle ; the low black tents, 
the numbers of tethered horses, and vast herds of 
cattle formed a curious and yet imposing scene, and 
carried one's thoughts back to the times of the patri- 
archs. These Arabs, or, at all events, those on the 
left bank, come down to the plains in the winter, and 
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return in the summer to the hills ; the mob of men, 
women, and children generally crowded to the edge of 
the river to se^ us as we passed, and shrieked and 
chattered incessantly ; but whether in a friendly spirit, 
or with an intention to insult us, I am imable to say. 
/When the first Enghsh steamer ran on the Tigris, some 
thirty-five years ago, the Arabs continually fired at 
her, lying in ambush among the reeds and grass, and 
" potting " at her as she passed from sheer mischief. 
It was found necessary at last to have some swivel 
guns mounted on deck and loaded with grape, and 
as soon as a shot was fired from the shore, a volley 
of grape was let fly at the spot from whence it pro- 
ceeded, and the nearest village was attacked and 
burned. These decisive measures soon had the desired 
effect, and the British flag passed up and down the 
Tigris unmolested. 

We stopped on the fourth day at Kut or Koot, an 
Arab village on the left bank (z. e.^ on our right going 
up) ; it consisted of a few houses or huts, with high 
mud walls, presenting no opening but the door, and 
ranged in something like streets. On the outskirts 
was a poorer class of dwellings, the inhabitants of 
which were employed in making the black canvas of 
which they form their tents ; we were here struck by 
the large number of dogs about the place. The 
people flocked down to the steamer with fowls and 
sheep for sale ; but with the exception of the servants 
of our party, whose duty it was to cater for us, I do 
not think they can have found many customers, as our 
Oriental fellow-passengers appeared to eat little or 
nothing. At Kut are large stacks of firewood belong- 
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ing to Mr. Lynch, and the man in charge of them 
appeared very anxious to explain to us the necessity 
which he was under of allowing the Turkish steamer 
to help herself so freely to this fuel, the Turkish 
arrangements being rather deficient in regard to a 
regular supply ; and I much suspect that these stores 
of wood, estabhshed with so much foresight, and by 
dint of so much energy, on the part of Mr. Lynch for 
the supply of his own steamers, are pretty frequently 
drawn upon when the apathy of the Turkish autho- 
rities leaves their vessels unprovided for. 

Soon after leaving Kut we began to pass at intervals 
long straight ranges of mounds extending for a great 
distance from the river, the remains of ancient canals 
and walls of the Babylonian period; some of these 
could be seen at a distance of six or seven miles, and 
appeared to extend for several miles away from the 
river. One could not but feel an intense' desire to know 
more of their history, and to be able to dig and burrow 
in such a vast field for archsBological research. 

Early in the morning of the fifth day of our journey, 
we sighted the great ruin of Tek Kesra, on the site 
of Madain and ancient Ctesiphon, standing up boldly 
and conspicuously above the level plain. As from the 
early morning until midday we continued to approach 
it, its magnitude gradually became apparent, and at 
noon the steamer was brought alongside the bank at 
the nearest point in order that we might land and walk 
to the ruin. 

The river makes here a great bend, and after a 
circuit of several miles comes round again to a point 
about a mile distant from that where we landed; 
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between these two points lies all that remains of the 
once famous city. 

Followed by a host of our Arab fellow-passengers, 
including our vivacious engineer with a gun, with 
which he fired at small birds, we landed and walked 
to the ruin, a distance of about a mile; for nearly 
half a mile I walked along a mound about twenty feet 
high, and perfectly straight, the remains of some great 
wall. There were other mounds about, but I had no 
time to examine them ; at last we reached the great 
ruin, which forms the chief and most imposiog of 
these remains. It consists of an immense chamber 
eighty-one feet by one hundred and fifty-four feet, 
with an arched roof in one single span of the whole 
width (eighty-one feet), the crown of the arch being 
one hundred and four feet high. This edifice has a 
back, but in front is entirely open from top to bottom, 
displaying the whole of the magnificent vaulted 
chamber ; two wings of the same height as the arch 
extend on either side, forming a kind of fa9ade, of 
which the great arched chamber is the centre; the 
whole front thus measures two hundred and eighty- 
nine feet. The wings are thick walls adorned with 
three tiers of pilasters and arches, the arches of the 
top tier being smaller, and, therefore, more numerous 
than those of tho two lower tiers, and are, moreover, 
open, while the others are simply false arches. For- 
merly there were other walls behind these wing walls, 
and the spaces between them were formed into various 
chambers in three stories. The whole building is 
constructed of burnt bricks about a foot square by 
three inches thick, set in mortar. It is supposed, and 
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it appears Mglily probable, that the brick front was 
originally either plastered or cased with marble. 

The form of the arch appears to approach to a hyper- 
boHc, or probably a catenary curve reversed, and the 
side, or supporting, walls increase to a great thickness 
at the bottom, evidently to include a prolongation of 
the curve ; a part of the arch is broken away across the 
whole width of the building ; the remaining portions 
are studded with holes hned by pieces of earthenware 
pipe, as if for ventilation ; and there are, also, pieces 
of similar pipe about the roof outside, which appear to 
have been used as gutters. 

Fatigued by our walk, under a burning sun, across 
the plain, we gladly seated ourselves in the shade of 
this stupendous ruin, which, towering up in the midst 
of a barren plain, without any other building in view, 
save a solitary mosque, presented a most imposing 
sight, and set us wondering as to what the nature 
of those buildings — its fellows — could have been, to be 
thus reduced to, at most, long mounds of earth, whilst 
this remains so nearly perfect, in defiance of time 
and the wilful attempts which have been made to 
destroy it. 

I must confess that the sight of a charming young 
English lady, attired in the most perfect European 
costume, in the midst of a crowd of Arabs and other 
uncouth Orientals, looking on these monuments of the 
past, offered a most striking and curious contrast, and 
naturally gave rise in my mind to some obvious re- 
flections. There stood this noble monument of ancient 
magnificence, gazed upon by existing Oriental bar- 
barism, side by side with as graceful a representative 
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as could well be found of that modern European 
civilisation, whicli must, sooner or later, inevitably 
replace the declining power of the infidel. 

After partaking of luncheon, I and another of our 
party climbed to the top of the arch, a feat requiring 
no small amount of dexterity and nerve, and dropped 
a weighted line, in order to obtain a correct measure- 
ment of the height of the chamber ; and then, after a 
close inspection of the building on all sides, we walked 
on towards the point at which it had been arranged 
that the steamer should pick us up, but where we had, 
however, to wait nearly two hours for her. 

Whilst thus waiting for the steamer, let us consider 
what history and historians say of these ruins and of 
the cities whose sites they mark. 

Seleucia on the right bank of the river and Ctesiphon 
on the left existed for a considerable time together, 
although the former was built many years prior to the 
latter city. It also appears that a large city on both 
banks, and occupying the sites of Seleucia and Ctesi- 
phon, existed during the reign of the Persian kings of 
the Sassanian dynasty ; its name was Madain, which 
in Arabic signifies twain cities, and it was probably a 
continuation or restoration of the cities of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia was founded 291 B.C., by Seleucius Nicator, 
one of Alexander the Great's generals, who built forty 
cities of that name ; the form of its walls was said to 
resemble an eagle spreading its wings, and the soil 
around it was considered to be the most fertile in the 
East. It formed the capital of the Macedonian con- 
quest, and even after the triumph of Rome over 
Greece it still retained for many ages the genuine 
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character of a Grecian colony, renowned for its arts, 
miUtary virtue, and love of freedom ; the inhabitants 
continuing to live according to Macedonian laws and 
customs. Gibbon states that it was governed by a 
senate of three hundred nobles, and that the popula- 
tion consisted of six hundred thousand citizens. The 
walls of the city were strong, and so long as concord 
prevailed among the several orders of the state the 
inhabitants viewed with contempt the power of the 
Parthians ; but the madness of faction was sometimes 
provoked to implore the dangerous aid of the common 
enemy, who was posted almost at the gates of the colony. 
The Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul sovereigns 
of Hindostan, delighted in the pastoral life of their 
Scythian ancestors, and the Imperial camp was 
pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from 
Seleucia ; the innumerable attendants on luxury and 
despotism resorted to the court, and the little village 
of Ctesiphon insensibly grew into a great city. Under 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman generals 
penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia, a.d. 166 ; 
they were received as friends by the Greek colony, 
they attacked as enemies the seat of the Parthian 
kings ; yet both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the mas- 
sacre of three hundred thousand of the inhabitants, 
tarnished the glory of the Roman triumph. Seleucia, 
already exhausted by the neighbourhood of a too 
powerful rival, sank under the fatal blow ; but Ctesi- 
phon, in about thirty-three years, had sufficiently 
recovered its strength to maintain an obstinate siege 
against the Emperor Sev^rus. The city was, however, 
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taken by assault ; the king, who defended it in person, 
escaped with precipitation ; a hundred thousand cap- 
tives and a rich booty rewarded the fatigues of the 
Eoman soldiers. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, 
Ctesiphon succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia as 
one of the great capitals of the East. In summer the 
monarchs of Persia enjoyed at Bcbatana the cool 
breezes of the mountains of Media, but the mildness of 
the climate engaged them to prefer Ctesiphon for their 
winter residence. 

In A.n. 363 the Emperor Julian crossed the Tigris, 
and defeated the Persians near Ctesiphon, of which 
Seleucia had then become a mere suburb, under the 
name of Coche. He was compelled, however, to relin- 
quish his attempts to take the royal residence of the 
Persian kings. Little is to be gleaned from history 
respecting Ctesiphon during the succeeding two 
hundred and fifty years ; but it appears beyond doubt 
that as Seleucia fell into ruins Ctesiphon rose in splen- 
dour, and under the nanie of Madain became the 
capital of Persia. It rose to its greatest splendour 
under Chosroes ben Hormoriz, twenty-third king of 
Persia, whose throne and palace are thus described 
by D'Herbelot : 

" This throne was in a palace of prodigious height, 
and so vast that it was supported by forty thou- 
sand silver columns, all ranged in divers architectural 
order. Its roof was enriched with a thousand golden 
globes, which all had their different motion, and repre- 
sented ; the] planets and the different constellation. 
The walls were adorned by thirty thousand pieces of 
embroideryj^hung in different compartments. Under 
this palace were separate vaults in which were kept 
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the immense treasures of gold, silver, precious stones, 
drugs, &c., and one of these treasuries had the name 
of Badaverd (carried by the wind) on accoimt of the 
adventure which made Chosroes its possessor. The 
Grecian Emperor having shipped all that he had most 
precious, in a fleet which he despatched to Constan- 
tinople, the wind baffled him, and losing its way the 
fleet was driven into the ports of the Persian king, 
then master of all Syria, a great part of Asia Minor, 
the Island of Cyprus, and Egypt. Thus all the riches 
which the fleet contained falling into the hands of 
Chosroes' governors, were sent to Madain and placed 
in one of the hundred treasuries which this prince 
possessed, bearing afterwards the name of Badaverd. 

" Among the most precious of these treasures was 
a quantity of a certain kind of gold possessing peculiar 
qualities. It was pliable and malleable without the aid 
of heat, and could thus be easily moulded into any 
required form. 

" Some idea of the magnificence of Chosroes* style 
of living may also be formed from the fact that the 
sera^o contained three thousand free girls, and twelve 
thousand female slaves, all chosen from the most 
beautiful of his kingdom. Six thousand men formed 
his ordinary guard ; he had in his stable six thousand 
horses and mules for his own use, twelve thousand 
large camels, and eight thousand middle-sized for 
carrying his baggage, and he fed continually nine 
hundred and sixty elephants. 

" Mahomet, a short time after his flight from Mecca, 
wrote to Chosroes conjuring him to embrace his re- 
ligion and to manifest his mission, but Chosroes, at- 
tached to the worship of Fire and the Stars, not only 
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refused to believe in the new God, but further enter- 
tained such a contempt for the person of Mahomet 
that he tore up the letter. Mahomet, upon learning 
of this action exclaimed, * God will tear his empire 
as he has torn my letter.' 

" Some of Chosroes' nobles, in league with the 
Arabs, when Mahomet's captains were beginning to 
make themselves feared, seized and confined him in 
the vaults with his treasures." 

In the year 636, four years after the death of Ma- 
homet, the victory of the Saracens under Omar, over 
the Persians at Cadosia, was immediately followed by 
the assault and sacking of Madain, by Said, the lieu- 
tenant of Omar, and is thus described by Gibbon : 

" Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris ; 
the capital was taken by assault, and the disorderly 
resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with religious 
transport, * This is the White Palace of Chosroes ; this 
is the promise of the Apostle of God.'* The naked 
robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond 
the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each 
chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with art or 
ostentatiously displayed; the gold and silver, the 
various wardrobes and precious furniture surpassed 
(says Abulfeda), the estimate of fancy or number ; and 
another historian defines the untold and almost infi- 
nite mass, by the fabulous computation of three thou- 
sands of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold. 
Some minute, though curious facts, represent the 

SomeMaliomedan divines had stated that Mahomet, striking with a mass of 
iron on a rock that had to be broken to continue the redaction of his enemies, 
excited such a brilliant fire that he showed to the inhabitants of Medina the 
vaults of tiie palace of Madain, and that he promised them their conquest. — 
D'Herbelot. 
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contrast of riches and ignorance. From the remote 
islands of the Indian Ocean a large provision of cam- 
phor had been imported, which is employed with a 
mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the Bast ; 
strangers to the name and properties of that odori- 
ferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for salt, mingled 
the camphor in their bread, and were astonished at 
the bitterness of the taste. 

" One of the apartments of the palace was deco- 
rated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length and 
as many in breadth. A paradise or garden was de- 
picted on the ground, the flowers, fruit, and shrubs, 
were imitated by the figures of the gold embroidery 
and the colours of the precious stones, and the ample 
square was encircled by a variegated and verdant 
border. The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers 
to relinquish their claim in the reasonable hope that 
the eyes of the Caliph would be delighted with the 
splendid workmanship of nature and industry. Re- 
gardless, however, of the merit of art and the pomp 
of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among 
his brethren of Medina ; the picture was destroyed, 
but such was the intrinsic value of the materials that 
the share of AH alone was sold for twenty thousand 
drachms. 

" A mule that carried away the tiara and cuirass, 
the belt and bracelet of Chosroes, was overtaken by 
the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy was presented to 
the commander of the faithful, and the gravest of his 
companions condescended to smile when they beheld 
the white beard, the hairy arms, and uncouth figure of 
the veteran who was invested with the spoils of the 
great king." 

The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion 
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and gradual decay. Layard thus mentions the attempt 
to destroy the palace of Ohosroes, as given by D'Her- 
belot: "When Bagdad was founded on the Tigris 
a few miles above Ctesiphon, the Caliph Al Mansour 
wished to pull down the palace of Chosroes for ma- 
terials to build his own capital. His vizier, who had 
recently turned from the Magian religion, endea- 
voured to dissuade him ; the Caliph upbraided him for 
being but an insincere convert to Islam, and for sym- 
pathising with those who still professed his former 
faith, and whose monuments he therefore wished to 
preserve. The attempt to destroy the vast edifice 
was fruitless ; but when it was about to be abandoned 
the vizier urged his master to persevere, exclaiming, 
* that if he now ceased to pull down the palace, his- 
tory would say that Al Mansour, with all his power, 
was unable to overthrow that which another prince 
had built.' '' 

The period to which the great arched edifice, Tek 
Kesra belongs, is uncertain. With regard to this, 
Hoefer in " rUnivers Pittoresque,** after quoting Ives, 
who conjectures that Tek Kesra was built by Alex- 
ander the Great, observes, " It appears to me more 
natural to admit that this building, of which the archi- 
tecture is evidently Roman, was built by some Roman 
emperor, perhaps by Trajan. The name of Kesra, 
which signifies rather Caesar than Chosroes, seems to 
indicate this." 

Buckingham observes ** that mortar is used which 
indicates a Roman rather than a Babylonian origin." 
But whether it was built by the Greeks, the Parthians, 
or the Roman governors, or stiU later by the Sassanian 
kings of Persia, it seems certain that this was the 
palace of Chosroes, since at the time of the Saracens 
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taking Madain, there can be no doubt there existed a 
wonderful palace, and as the place was immediately 
afterwards deserted, it seems only a fair inference that 
the largest and, indeed the only ruin now existing, 
must be the remains of that which was then the most 
conspicuous and important building, and that was 
certainly Chosroes' palace. 

I was struck while still waiting for the steamer, 
with what appeared to me to indicate the remains of 
the approach to a bridge, broken off abruptly at the 
river's edge, with some brickwork close to the water, 
of which I now have but an imperfect remembrance, but 
which led me to ask of several gentlemen in Bagdad, 
whether it was believed that a bridge had ever existed 
near the great ruin, an inquiry to which I received a 
most decided reply in the negative. Captain Mignauj 
however, who travelled up the Tigris in 1827, besides 
describing the remains of a pier of a bridge between 
Kut and Bmmarah, which Colonel Kinneir had pre- 
viously discovered in 1813, goes on to say when 
describing the remains of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
"Although former travellers who have visited this 
spot, do not speak of any remains on the river, I 
have no hesitation in pointing to the fragments of a 
bridge which appears once to have connected the two 
cities, from the vast quantities of ruined materials 
lying in heaps on either bank, composed of brickwork. 
The shallowness of the river afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of observing this very particularly, and induced 
me to procure the aid of divers, who invariably 
brought up bricks broken and unbroken, remarkable 
for their hardness and solidity." 

Reverting to our narrative, the steamer at last came 
alongside the muddy bank, and was moored in the 
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tfiost primitive manner to pegs of wood driven in by a 
hand hammer ; planks were put out, and the lady with 
the rest of our party, followed by the crowd of Arabs 
and Orientals, were soon all on board. The exploration 
of the ruin together with the walk there and back in 
a broiling sun, was a hard day's work for a young 
English lady ; and indeed, we were none of us sorry to 
get back to what we began to feel our home. That 
same night we arrived at Bagdad, but did not land 
until the following morning, when on coming on deck 
we found ourselves alongside a newly constructed 
wharf, and the city of the Caliphs with its flat-roofed 
dilapidated houses, here and there relieved by palm- 
trees, its minarets and bridge of boats burst upon our 
view. One of the most striking features in the scene 
to me was the number of circular boats or " Gufas," 
on the river. These boats are made of reeds covered 
with bitumen, and are perfectly circular, curved in all 
round, not altogether unlike in shape to some so- 
called " pork-pie " hats which I have seen ; they vary 
in size, some holding only two or three people and 
others twenty, they are propelled by two men standing 
up and holding a small wooden paddle like a spade, 
the men standing as it were in what would be " the 
bows of her" — ^if we can say that a perfectly circular 
vessel without any keel, bowsprit, or rudder, or even 
tholes or rowlocks, can be said to have a bow or any 
other part in particular. The boats are used for cross- 
ing the river, more especially when the bridge of boats 
is removed, as it is when the stream runs very strongly ; 
they cannot stem the stream in the centre, but creep 
up against it in the eddies near the shore, and then 
crossing, fetch the opposite land a quarter of a mil© 
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below where they started from. The river thus dotted 
over with these curious specimens of boats of the 
Assyrian period, flying down with the stream, often 
waltzing round and round with all their passengers 
standing up, presented a most novel sight, recalling to 
our recollection the Assyrian marbles in the British 
Museum, in which may be seen an exact representation 
of these examples of early Oriental boat-building. 

We soon received a visit and a hearty welcome from 
Lieutenant Bewsher, late I. N. Commander of the 
Cornet^ a steamer belonging to the Indian Govern- 
ment, and stationed on the river at the disposal of 
Colonel Kemball, C.B., her Majesty's Consul-General 
at Bagdad, and we then proceeded down the river in 
Lieutenant Bewsher's gig to the Residency, in order 
to pay our respects to Colonel Kemball, from whom 
we met with a most courteous welcome. I was myself 
then carried off by my friend Mr. Greener, a Telegraph 
Engineer appointed by the British Government to 
assist the Consul-General . in matters relating to the 
Turkish line of telegraph, and who insisted upon my 
occupying rooms in his house during our stay in 
Bagdad. After having bathed and dressed comfort- 
ably for the first time since leaving our own ship, we 
all assembled to breakfast at the Residency, where the 
rest of our party had been invited to take up their 
quarters. Mr. and Mrs. Greener and myself having 
been at the same time invited to join the Colonel's 
hospitable table each day at breakfast, tiffin, and 
dinner, during the whole of my stay at Bagdad. In- 
cluding, therefore. Dr. Wood, Civil Surgeon attached 
to the Residency, Lieutenant Bewsher, and two Eng-* 
lish military officers, we never sat down less than 
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two ladies and nine gentlemen. Nothing could exceed 
the kind attention and Hospitality of Colonel Kem- 
ball ; from the time when we first set foot within the 
Residency, until our departure, his thoughts seemed 
devoted to making our stay in Bagdad agreeable and 
amusing to us. Arrangements were constantly but 
quietly being made for the day's entertainment, and 
then at breakfast we were informed of the day's 
programme ; which successively comprised a cricket- 
match in the desert, a dinner party to the whole 
European Society of Bagdad, a visit to the Pasha, a 
Jewish wedding, a trip up the Tigris in the Cometh 
and a picnic in some gardens by the river side, a visit 
to the bazaar, and the minarets, &c. All this pleasur- 
ing, considering that the whole party had to be pro- 
vided with horses, and that on the occasion of out- 
door fStes, provisions of all kinds as well as tents, had 
to be conveyed to the spot, must have entailed con- 
siderable trouble, and required no little forethought 
on the part of our kind host ; and I, on my part would 
here wish again to give expression to my grateful 
remembrance of his liberal hospitality. 

The Residency consists of a quadrangular set of 
buildings of irregular height and construction, enclosing 
a court-yard with a verandah, the level of which is 
broken by steps in several places, but being generally 
on the level of the first floor, which is the lowest floor 
used in winter ; this verandah is continued all round 
the interior of the quadrangular court-yard. No two 
rooms appear to match in either height, length, or 
breadth, or decoration. The ceiling of the dining- 
room is ornamented with coloured glass, in that curious 
arabesque device which has the appearance of being 
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built up of successive and innumerable comers escal- 
loped or " nicked " out, and of wliich the Alhambra 
Court at the Crystal Palace offers such a splendid 
example. Another room, set aside as a boudoir for the 
lady of our party, was entirely lined with looking- 
glasses let into the walls and ceiling in every possible 
shape and position, so that any one in the room sees 
himself from every possible and impossible point of 
view. I would recommend this kind of apartment to 
any gentleman of uncertain age who may require a 
quiet reminder of his advancing years. For I recol- 
lect that directly I entered the room I have described, 
I saw two hundred and twenty-five and several half 
reflections of the bald part of my head, looking, of 
course, far balder than I had previously imagined it to 
be ; this had such an effect upon me that I hastily 
departed in low spirits, and during the remainder of 
my stay at Bagdad, carefully avoided this chamber of 
horrors. 

Bach morning after breakfast, the ladies having 
retired, a procession of servants brought in a hand- 
some " hubble-bubble " for each guest, and for a 
short time nothing might have been heard but the 
strange music caused by the bubbling of eight or nine 
of these pipes ; the party would then break up, some 
going to the biUiard-room, and others retiring to chat 
over old times. After limch or tiffin the first day, I 
took a stroll through the town with my German friend, 
and looked in at some of the bazaars ; these are very 
much the same as those at Cairo, consistiQg of long 
covered passages, on each side of which the goods 
are arranged. The shops have no glass fronts, and 
their floors are about two feet above the level of the 
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ground; the shopkeeper, smoking his pipe, and looking 
grave as a judge, sits cross-legged on the floor, and 
rarely condescends to make any but the faintest 
attempt at "touting." The customers make their 
purchases either leaning or sitting on the edge of the 
shop floor, which thus servos as floor, counter, and 
seat. One bazaar, newly constructed, is a fine, 
straight, roomy structure, the roof being arched in 
brick, and of very creditable architecture and work- 
manship. 

The streets, when not covered to form bazaars, are, 
as in most Oriental cities, narrow and dirty; so narrow, 
indeed, that the word street is apt to give to a 
European an exaggerated idea of their proportions ; 
fifteen feet being in many cases the extreme width. 
The houses have no windows opening on to the street 
on the ground floor, and very few on the first floor, 
and these are either latticed or barred ; these pecu- 
harities, and the massive doors, with their ponderous 
iron fastenings and strengthenings, give a gloomy look, 
as though the greater part of the town were composed 
of prisons, which, expanding in order to contain an 
increasing population of criminals, steadily encroached 
on the streets, threatening to crush out the free and 
innocent public altogether. 

This gloominess, however, is entirely confined to 
the exterior of the buildings, for the general aspect of 
the interior of the quadrangle is cheerful enough, all 
the rooms on the first floor looking out into the court- 
yard, and opening on to a broad, brightly-painted, and 
well-paved verandah. In the court of the house in 
which I was staying several orange-trees, with their 
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golden fruit, added materially to the oheerfulnesB of its 
appearance. 

The Residency, as well as the house occupied by Mr. 
Lynch, and one or two other Europeans, are close to 
the river, and have each a garden laid out on a raised 
wharf or terrace overhanging the stream ; these gar- 
dens are well stocked with flowers, shrubs, and orange- 
trees, and are furnished with numerous garden-seats ; 
viewed from one of these, the rapid waters of the 
Tigris, with the boats and gufas sweeping along, and 
the opposite shore with its picturesque masses of 
houses, minarets, and palm-trees, present a scene 
which may become monotonous in time, but which to 
the new comer is most charming in its novelty. 

The heat at Bagdad during six months of the year 
is excessive; no sea breeze or rainfall relieves the 
sultriness of the weather, and occasionally a wind, 
additionally heated and dried by passing over the arid 
desert, raises the already almost unbearable tempera- 
ture to the utmost limit of human endurance. This 
intense heat has led to a remarkable feature in the 
construction of the houses and the customs of the 
people quite pecuUar to Bagdad. In India the heat is 
fought against by excluding the rays of the sun from 
the walls by means of verandahs, and by giving every 
facility for the free passage of the faintest breeze 
through the whole bungalow. In Bagdad, during the 
burning summer, the inhabitants literally bury them- 
selves in the cellars during the day, and sleep on the 
house-tops at night, without the sUghtest canopy, 
curtain, sheet, or covering of any kind. The floors of 
these cellars, called " serdaubs," are about five or six 
feet below the level of the ground, the chambers, how- 
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ever, being very lofty ; they are all arched in brick- 
work, the dim religious light allowed to penetrate 
them being very limited. All the dining-room and 
sitting-room ftimiture is removed to the " serdaubs " 
in the spring, and the jGbrst-floor is not used again 
until late in the autumn. The doors of the serdaubs, 
leading by steps into the court-yard, and the windows, 
are covered with " tatties" (loose mats kept wet), the 
same as in India, and thus, the air being excessively 
dry and the evaporation consequently very rapid, the 
temperature, which out of doors is from 110 deg. to 
120 deg. is reduced to 80 deg. or 85 deg. During 
the hot winds from the desert the temperature fre- 
quently rises to 120 deg., and even 125 deg. 

The European society at Bagdad is very limited, 
consisting of the Consul-General and the civil surgeon 
attached to the Eesidency. Mr. Lynch, the English 
merchant, and his family, and one or two English 
clerks, the French Consul, and a French medical man 
and his wife, a Swiss merchant and his wife, the 
oflSicers in command of the English Government 
steamers the Comet and the Hydrahad^ the captain of 
the steamer belonging to Mr. Lynch, and two or 
three English clerks in the service of the Turkish 
Telegraph Administration, specially employed on the 
Lido-European Une. During my visit there were also 
two missionaries and their wives, as weU as the two 
military officers, and my friend and his wife, to whom 
aUusion has been previously made. 

I do not think that anything in the streets of 
Bagdad struck me as more peculiar than the women, 
who, wearing enormous yellow boots, loose and 
creased, and coming up above the knee, ride about 
astride on white donkeys. Tavernier, who wrote in 
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1730, says that, unless very poor indeed, the women 
of Persia and Bagdad would sooner stop at home all their 
Uves than go out otherwise than riding. A courtesan 
cotdd in those days be distinguished from ^ virtuous 
wo»^ by her pladng her feetrthe sfcap,. wherea. 
the ladies only placed theirs in the sturup-leathers ; 
how far this may be the case in our time I am unable 
to say. 

On our second day we rode out to a place selected 
in the desert for a cricket match. Several tents l^ad 
been pitched at the spot, for Colonel Kemball had 
kindly invited aU the Europeans of Bagdad, including 
the men of the Comet and the City of Bagdad steamers, 
either to take part in the game, or as lookers on. 
Thus we mustered twelve or fourteen ladies and about 
forty men, nearly all of whom, as well as numerous 
attendants, had ridden out, the number of horses 
being, therefore, considerable; and, as these stood 
about tethered in groups, with scores of servants in 
every variety of Eastern costume, the gay tents and 
flags, &c., formed, with the view of Bagdad in the 
distance, a charmingly picturesque scene, which 
assumed an especially lively appearance when two of 
the finest horses commenced fighting, thereby in- 
citing all the others to plunge, rear, and kick in the 
wildest manner. 

I forbear to give any details of the cricket match, 
beyond stating that the ground was not very " Uvely,'* 
and that the two elevens played with as much vigour 
as though representing their respective counties, and 
that a fine " drive,'* or a good catch, was hailed with 
as much enthusiasm from the spectators' pavilion as 
they would have been at the Oval or at Lord's. 

The game over, we sat down to a well-appointed 
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dejeuner, including even hot entries and vegetables, to 
say nothing of lobster salads and cold fowls, &c., 
spread on the floor of one of the tents, and around 
which we all sat a la Turc, and, laughing and chatting, 
enjoyed such a repast and such wines as are not often 
partaken of in the desert. 

The sports wound up with some flat races got up 
among some of the best riders of the party, and one 
of which, to the intense delight of the Comet's men, 
was won by Lieutenant Bewsher. We then had a 
general canter home, a proceeding in which my horse 
took part with far greater ease and comfort than did 
his rider, for horsemanship, even of the simplest de- 
scription, never was, and I suppose now never will be, 
my forte. 

On our arrival at Bagdad most of the gentlemen of 
our party refreshed themselves with a Turkish bath, 
the baths having been cleared of all Orientals for our 
special occupation, after which we again all met at the 
hospitable dinner-table of the Eesidency. 

One day we paid our respects to His Excellency 
Namik Pasha, the Governor of the Pashalic of Bagdad, 
who received us with great courtesy. On our taking 
our seats on divans which extended all round a very 
simply decorated room. His Excellency, plainly at- 
tired in a black closely-buttoned up coat with brass 
military buttons, soon joined us, and after shaking 
hands, took a seat on a divan near us, cpnversing 
in French in the most unostentatious manner. Our 
party consisted of three, and accordingly three tall 
men, in long black coats, walked briskly up the room, 
and kneeling on one knee, with almost military pre- 
cision, presented a lighted pipe to each of us, at the 
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same time placing a small brass dish for the pipe bowl 
to rest in ; this was followed by sherbet, brought to 
us in an equally sudden and military style, and the 
whole ceremony, including on each occasion fresh 
pipes, was repeated three times during our interview. 
There is, I understand, according to Turkish etiquette, 
a regular allowance of pipes, varying with the rank of 
the visitor, although what position the number three 
bears in the scale I am unable to say; but the 
problem would keep suggesting itself to my mind in 
the following form : if a midshipman be expected to 
smoke one pipe, and a civil engineer three, what 
amount of fiimigation would the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs have to undergo in order to satisfy 
the courteous intentions of the Pasha of Bagdad ? 

In the course of conversation His Excellency, in 
allusion to engineering works, stated that he greatly 
wanted some English engineer to undertake the em- 
bankment of the Euphrates, which for many years has 
broken loose as it were and rim wild over large 
patches of country, thereby so reducing its velocity at 
those parts that the mud and silt have accumulated 
and rendered the river so shallow as to be uhnavi- 
gable. I told him that so far as obtaining the services 
of an engineer, I did not think there would be much 
difl&culty, but he appeared to omit making any re- 
ference to the funds necessary for the execution of 
such a vast engineering work. He informed us that 
he had engineers in his own service, but their ef- 
ficiency, according to his own account, appears some- 
what doubtful, for it seems that the most important 
works executed by these gentlemen consist of a wind- 
njiU 2|,nd a floating water-mill. These, he said bad 
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occupied their attention for a long period, but never- 
theless could never be got to work, and had eventually 
to be abandoned ; perhaps if the gentlemen who con- 
structed them would carefully prepare a paper on 
these two stupendous works, for either the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, or the Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the cause of their failure might be elicited in 
the course of the discussion which would certainly 
ensue on such an important subject. On our taking 
our leave. His Excellency accompanied us to the door, 
and again shook hands with each of us, a ceremony 
which is considered a high compliment ; he also very 
considerately despatched one of his aides-de-camp to 
show us over the arsenal, the hospital, and the tele- 
graph oflBce. The arsenal, although large, was but 
poorly stocked with modern weapons, although it con- 
tained some very curious old guns of large calibre, 
which had seen service Hiuring the different sieges 
sustained by the famous city. The hospital, of which 
the Pasha is very proud, having himself established it, 
is small, but clean and neat, and on the whole a very 
creditable establishment. The telegraph office was 
far more European in its appearance than any Go- 
vernment telegraph office in India, always excepting 
the offices of the Persian Gulf Line, which were not 
organised by the Indian Telegraph Department, but 
by English officials fresh from England. Namik 
Pasha appears, from aU accounts, to be well liked by 
his subjects. And in allusion to the Arabs of the 
Montifik district, who had only recently come to terms 
after several months of revolt, he observed that they 
were now " de bons enfants, et bien deciles.'* 

On another day we went to a Jewish wedding, or 
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rather tc be entertained at the house of the bride- 
groom's father, it being the custom to keep up a series 
of festivities and feasting during the first month after 
the wedding. 

Our party mustered twelve gentlemen and seven 
ladies^ and as we all had to go on horseback, and 
could only proceed through the narrow streets in 
single file and at foot pace, the procession was rather 
long, and created no little interest among the inhabi- 
tants. Immediately on our arrival at the court-yard of 
the house we were separated from the ladies, whom, 
during the whole of our visit, we only saw again occa- 
sionally in the verandah at the opposite side of the 
building. We gentlemen were then conducted to a room 
where we were served with cofiee, pipes, and sherbet, 
and were introduced to the gentlemen of the house, two 
fine old Turkish Jews, with long grey beards, and to 
the bridegroom, a boy of fourteen, although looking 
sixteen or seventeen, rather stout, and with a hand- 
some, or rather a pretty, face; his complexion and 
skin being as clear and delicate as a woman's, with 
large blue eyes ; in fact, his face resembled that of a 
wax doll. He was dressed in the long flowing gar- 
ments after the fashion of the Turks, which did not, 
however, hinder him from joyously stepping about the 
verandah from one person to another. After some 
time we sat down to a repast served in another room 
which, like the others, looked out on to the verandah 
from which it was only separated by open unglazed 
arches. There was little peculiarity in the repast 
itself, as, in order to suit our tastes, it had been pre- 
pared by the servants of the Eesidency, with the 
exception of a portion of the confectionery, amongst 
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which were some remarkable chef d'oeuvres, consisting 
of representations in sugar of the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Raglan, and other Crimean celebrities, doubtless 
the result of the chief confectioner having been engaged 
with the Turkish army in the Crimea. During the 
feast we were enhvened by Turkish music, both vocal 
and instrumental, and of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter. There were four musicians, with very peculiar 
instruments, some of which forcibly reminded me of 
those represented in old Flemish pictures of sacred 
subjects. One of the singers every now and then burst 
out with a shrill kind of shake, something between 
the screech of a locomotive and the neighing of a 
horse; while producing ' this extraordinary noise he 
would place his fingers in his ears (a proceeding we 
felt much inclined to imitate), and shake them violently, 
and when he had finished the air, for I suppose it was 
considered a time of some sort, he would drop his 
arms, hang his head on one side, and put on the most 
melancholy, lachrymose expression possible, which set 
us all off into fits of laughter, whereas, strictly speak- 
ing, we should have been moved to tears. Two mi- 
serable boys, dressed as women, then danced in the 
court-yard, and attempted to be fimny, but presented 
such a melancholy picture, that here again, where we 
should, I suppose, have laughed heartily, we could only 
feel something akin to pity at the performance, which 
was, however, evidently considered to be something 
very fine by the crowd of eager gazers below. A real 
woman next performed on the verandah opposite the 
room in which the ladies were being entertained, a 
Turkish dance, if such a term can be applied to a 
series of contortions of the body and arms of the 
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most ungraceful, not to say indelicate, description, 
these were mostly produced without moving the feeft, 
and occasionally the performer would make her whole 
frame quiver or shake, and then throw herself down 
and roll on the ground. This exhibition, by the manner 
in which it was announced to us beforehand, was 
evidently looked upon as something very recherche. 

The ladies only were allowed to see the bride, who 
sat in state in her room at the opposite side of the 
quadrangle. She was only nine years of age, and was 
described to me by a lady as being really pretty. Like 
all other brides, even English, she appeared to take 
much pride in showing all her presents to her visitors. 

In order to obtain a good bird's-eye view of Bagdad, 
we one day ascended to the top of one of the highest 
minarets. Most European towns seen from an emi- 
nence, although they present in some respects very 
much the same confused mass of chimney-pots, roofs, 
and church spires, aflTord occasional glimpses of a 
straight street, or an open square, and other indica- 
tions of the plan on which they are built. Bagdad, 
however, even in the immediate vicinity of the minaret, 
and thence in every direction, appeared to be com- 
posed of a confused irregular mass of houses, not two 
of which seemed of the same size, or shape ; all those 
have flat-roofs on which the inhabitants sleep, and 
here, as in most eastern cities, the Scriptural allu- 
sion to the man on the house-top, loses at once that 
quaintness which it has to those only accustomed 
to European houses and habits. The mud roofs 
of the poorer and older bazaars, zig-zagging about 
through the irregular conglomeration of buildings, 
gave a distinctive feature to the scene, and had very 
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much the appearance of the mud galleries formed by 
some animal or insect of subterranean habits, such 
as the mole, or the white ant. The town altogether, 
with the Tigris winding away to the north, the desert 
wilderness to be seen in all directions beyond, bounded 
by an horizon broken only by the palm-trees, and 
gilded minarets and domes of Kaithemain in the dis- 
tance, formed a sight well worth the ascent we had 
made. 

Our last day's amusement consisted in a trip up the 
Tigris. As on former occasions, we formed a tolerably 
large party, and embarked on board the steamer 
Cornet^ specially prepared for us. The bridge of boats 
had previously been opened on account of the great 
force of the stream, against which we could at first 
barely make head-way. At length, however, we found 
ourselves slowly but surely progressing, obtaining as 
we passed up the river a most favourable view of the 
town on either bank; the scene, indeed, was most 
picturesque, embracing as it did the irregular mass of 
houses, minarets, and domes, dotted here and there 
with date-trees, ruins of ancient gates, and other 
buildings of bygone ages, the rapid stream whirling 
along on its surface innumerable " gufas,'* and boats, 
and rafts formed of inflated skins, by which goods are 
brought down from beyond Mosul, the banks thronged 
with natives iu every variety of Eastern costume, 
watching with eager curiosity the progress of the 
steamer; above all, a brilUant sky and intensely 
bright sun — ^in fact, a spectacle such as could only 
be witnessed in the far East. Having steamed up 
about three miles above Bagdad, we landed and pro- 
ceeded to some gardens, or rather plantations of trees 
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and shrubs, there being but few flowers visible, with 
long straight walks, and which, but for a quantity of 
roses in one part, had more the appearance of an 
Enghsh nursery ground than a pleasure garden. 
Nevertheless, we managed, in order to please the 
ladies, to play a game at croquet, the ground being 
anything but favourable for a display of skill at that 
favourite, but very feminine, pastime, the chief charm 
of which, I am afraid, consists in the facilities which 
it affords for flirtation ; in this respect the diversity of 
nationalities among the ladies of our party proved a 
slighter obstacle than might have been expected. My 
own partner was a Greek, who could speak no lan- 
guage but her own, and what little I had ever learnt 
of that was long ago forgotten, so I was compelled to 
enlist as my interpretess a fair WaUachian, to whom I 
was enabled to make myself imder stood in French. 
One or two of the ladies could only speak Arabic, and 
to them I could only gesticulate as gracefully and 
eloquently as lay in my power. 

During the game one of our party. Major 0., had 
to take his farewell, and start on an expedition up the 
country, involving a little ride on horseback of twelve 
hundred miles. We thus lost one of the most tho- 
roughly genial and gentlemanly men of our party, 
his departure really casting a gloom over us for the 
rest of the day. 

An exceUentluncheon, served in a curious raised pa- 
vilion with windows facing every point of the com- 
pass, assisted in bringing back our spirits, and after 
another game or two at croquet we embarked and 
returned to Bagdad, dining and passing the evening 
at the Eesidency. 
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Our visit was now drawing to a close; the next 
day was to be our last at Bagdad, and was occupied 
therefore in making farewell calls on our friends, pur- 
chases at the bazaars, &c. His Bxcellejicy Namik 
Pasha had most courteously offered to place at our 
disposal, for the return journey to Bassorah, the 
Turkish steamer in which we had arrived, and the 
commander of which, I should here mention, stead- 
fastly refused to receive any payment whatever for the 
passage he had afforded us, a step which was fully 
endorsed by His Excellency. As Colonel Kemball 
had kindly detained for our party the Comet, which he 
had occasion to despatch to Bassorah, we were com- 
pelled to decline this last very kind and courteous 
attention on the part of the Pasha. The day for our 
departure arrived, and I had to bid farewell to my 
truly kind and hospitable friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Greener. Colonel Kemball, Dr. Wood, and one or two 
other gentlemen embarked with us, and accompanied 
us for some five or six miles down the river, where 
their horses had been sent to meet them. The steamer 
was brought alongside the bank, we took on board 
three splendid Arab horses which we had offered to 
take to Bombay, and then, with a few parting words, 
a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, we found our- 
selves once more under way, and our visit to Bagdad 
was already a thing of the past, but not easily to be 
forgotten, were it only on account of the unremitting 
kindness and attention which we had met with. 

As we had the stream with us we took little more 
than two days and nights to get back to our own 
ship Ambenvitch at Bassorah, and these we passed 
with a very different degree of comfort to that which 
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we had enjoyed, or rather missed, on our way up. 
We had good cabins, and the whole of the deck to 
ourselves, so that we were enabled to read, walk, play 
chess, and occasionally indulge our sporting propen- 
sities by having a shot at the wild boars on the banks. 
Our commander. Lieutenant Bewsher, did all in his 
power to make our party comfortable, and I know 
that his eflTorts were well repaid by our assurances of 
their success. 

Judging by my own experience, I am inclined to 
believe that there must be something in the air of 
Bagdad which has the effect of rendering those who 
live there imusually hospitable, kind-hearted, genial, 
and sociable ; for much as I have travelled, and often 
as I have found myself dependent to a great extent 
on the kindness of my fellow-countrymen in foreign 
climes, it has never been my lot to meet with so 
much warm-hearted, yet courteous, attention as was 
shown us at that city. At the same time I need not, 
I am sure, feel afraid of appearing ungracious in attri- 
buting much of this to the presence among us of a 
charming youBg English lady, a rara avis not often 
beheld in Bagdad, where, as Lieutenant Bewsher 
observed, the society is so limited that they " are 
thankful even for very small mercies." 
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Containing notes and extracts from the works of various 
writers, both ancient and modem, and from class dictionaries^ 
&c.y on Seleucia, Ctesiphon^ and Bagdad. 

SELEUOIA. 

SmitVs IHctionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 

Seleuoia — SELEUGEIA.— It was mainly constructed of mate- 
rials brought from Babylon, and was one principal cause of the 
ruin of the elder city, as Gtesiphon was of Seleucia itself. 

It was placed in a district of great fertility. Popula- 
tion 600,000. 

Strabo says it was larger than Antiocheia Syriae, at his time 
probably the greatest commercial entrepot in the East, with 
the exception of Alexandreia. Even so late as the period of its 
destruction its population is still stated to have amounted to 
half a million. To its commercial importance it doubtless owed 
the free character of its local government, which appears to have 
been administered by a senate of 300 citizens. Polybius states 
that on the overthrow of Melon, the Median rebels Antiochus 
and Hermeias descended on Seleucia, which had been previously 
taken by Melon, and after punishing the people by torture and 
the infliction of a heavy fine, exiled the local magistracy, who 
were called Adeiganae. Their love of freedom and of inde- 
pendent government was however of longer duration. 
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Selencia owed its rain to the wars of the Romans with 
the Parthians and other eastern nations* It is first noticed in 
that between Grassus and Orodes, but it would seem that Orassus 
did not himself reach Seleucia. On the advance of Trajan 
from Asia Minor, Seleucia was taken by Erudas Olarus and 
Julius Alexander, and partially burnt to the ground, and a few 
years later it was still more completely destroyed by Oassius, the 
general of Lucius Verus during the war with Vologeses. When 
Severus, during the Parthian war, descended the Euphrates, he 
appears to have found Seleucia and Babylon equally abandoned 
and desolate. Still later, Julian, in his expedition to the East, 
f oimd the whole country round Seleucia one vast marsh full of 
wild game, which his soldiers hunted. It would seem from the 
indistinct notices of some authors that Seleucia once bore the 
name of Coche. 

U Univera Pittoresque. — Asie, tome 9. 

Chald^ey ^c, par M. Ferd. Hoefer, p. 233. 
Seleucia and Otesiphon were the largest towns in Babylonia 
in the time of the Parthians. Pliny says there were 600,000 
inhabitants in Seleucia. 

Nahar Malkha (canal Abou-Hilli) was a canal from the Tigris 
to the Euphrates. — Pliny vi. 26. 

Seleucia was taken by Verus. 

The lieutenant of Gsesar took the statues of AppoUo Comatus 
(long-haired AppoUo) and set fire to the town. The soldiers 
found a small hole and opened it, and there came forth from a 
deep chasm, kept up to that time shut by the secret means of the 
Chaldeans, an essence of epidemic (labes primordialis), which 
spread from Persia to the Ehine. The epidemic took the route 
of the cholera. — ^Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 

Strahon. Livre, xi., chap, xviii. 

La M^die se divise en deux parties. L'Une s'appelle la 
Grande M^die, et sa ville est Ecbatana ; cette cit^ que est fort 
considerable, aprfes avoir ^t^ jadis le si^ge royal de la domination 
des Medes sert encore aujourd'hui de residence aux Eois des 
Parthes, du moins en et^, & cause de la f raicheur du climat . 
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car en hivre ils h^bitent Selettcioy Mti sur les bords du Tigre 
pr^s de Babylon. 

OTESIPHON. 

SmitKa Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 

Otbsiphon, a large city, the origin of which is uncertain, is 
first mentioned by Polybius (v. 45) in his narrative of the war 
between Antiochus the Great and Molo. Ammianus (xiii. G) 
attributes its foundation to a Parthian ruler named Yardanes or 
Yaranes ; but history has not recorded who he was, or at what 
period he lived. It is certain, however, that it was not a place 
of great consequence till the Parthian Empire was firmly 
established. It rose on the decay of Seleucia, as that city had 
risen on the fall of Babylon; and Ammianus may be right 
in attributing to the Parthian Pacorus, the son of Orodes, the 
magnificence for which it became celebrated (Strabo, xi. 32). 
Ctesiphon, as the winter residence of the Parthian kings, 
who lived there at that season owing to the mildness of 
the climate, while they passed the sunmier at Hyrcania and 
Ecbatana, the ancient and more illustrious royal seat, long 
remained a place of considerable importance, especially at the 
time of the restoration of the Persian Empire under the early 
Sassanian kings. Tacitus calls it « Sedes unperii." The popu- 
lation must have been large, as from it alone Severus carried 
off 100,000 prisoners. — Herodian, iii. 

It was a strong place still at Julian's invasion and in time of 
Gallienus, for though Odenathus was able to ravage the country 
as far as Emisa, the walls of Ctesiphon were sufficiendy strong 
to protect those who fled within. — ^Amm. Marc, xxiv. 6. 

In more modem times the city of Ctesiphon has been iden- 
tified with a place called by the Arabs, Al Maddin (the two 
cities). 

At present there are in the neighbourhood some ruins popularly 
called Tek Kesra, or the arch of Chosroes, which have been 
supposed to be the remains of the palace of one of the Sassanian 
princes of this place. 

E 
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U Unweri Plttoresquey Aaie. Tome 9. 
Chald^, &c. Par M. Ferd. Hoefer. 

Ctesiphon, founded by Parthians, flourished at a time when 
Babylon and even Seleucia were in ruins. Built by Vardanus, 
King Pacorus increased and fortified it, gave it a Greek name 
(in^oriptoy), and made it the most splendid town of Persia. 

Takt Kesra (Arche de Chosroes), Pietro della Valle (Les 
fameua Voyages de. 2® Parte. Paris, 1660. Pp. 64, 28), 
says Taccan Kesra means Portique de Caesar — Csesai^s Porch. 
Kings of Persia, in imitation of the Koman emperors, styled 
themselves Csesars. 

Strabon says that Ctesiphon was only a suburb of Seleucia, 
built by Parthian kings, to relieve Seleucia from their court 
knd an army of Scythians, where they passed their winter, 
their summer being passed in Hircania, or in Ecbatana. 

Arabs call the two towns Meddin. Pietro della Valle speaks 
of Soliman Bey's tomb near the ruins. Hoefer goes on to say, 
after quoting from Ives^ who conjectures that Tek Kesra was 
built by Alexander the Great : ^^ it appears to me more rational 
to admit that this building, of which the architecture is evidently 
Roman, was built by some Roman emperor, perhaps by Trajan. 
The name of Kesra^ which signifies rather Co^sar than ChosroeSy 
seems to indicate this." 

The Arabs say it was the residence of Kesra, son of Shirvan. 
A long chain extended from the ground to the Prince's bed- 
room, and those who had any complaint to make pulled it. One 
day a donkey pulled it, and complained in intelligible language 
of his master's treatment. The master was severely punished; 
and since then all beasts of burden are well treated. A large 
black serpent brought the Prince as recompense a grain of 
pastequey and it is from this grain that all the water-melons in 
the world come. 

Tomb of Suliman-Pak, Soliman the Pure, Mahoinet's barber, 
is close to the great ruin. — Olivier. Voyage dans F Empire 
Ottoman. Paris, 1804. T. ii., p. 433. 

Buckingham observes that mortar is used which indicates a 
Roman rather than a Babylonian origin. 
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J. 0. Eich, who visited it in 1811, 1812, 1821, observes, the 
fragment of bricks are the same as Babylon. Remarks that 
the holes in the roof with tubes are found also in many Boman 
buildings, such as the Circus of Garacalla. 

Nineveh and Babylon. Second Expedition. Layard. 1853. 

As the sun rose from the sea^like plain, the great ruin of 
Ctesiphon appeared above the horizon. The remains of this 
famous palace of the Persian kings have often been described : a 
vaulted hall, exceeding 150 feet in depth, and about 106 feet high, 
forms the centre of the building. It is completely open at one end 
to the air, but on both sides of it are wings divided into several 
floors, each containing dwelling apartments. Such is the plan 
of most modem Persian houses, in which a great divan, or open 
chamber, for summer residence is flanked by sleeping and other 
rooms, forming separate stories to the height of the centre hall. 
The exterior of the palace of Ctesiphon is ornamented with 
pilasters, cornices, and arches of brickwork, now fast falling to 
decay, but probably once covered with fine plaster, or partly 
cased with stone. The architecture is peculiar j?o the time of 
the Parthian and Sassanian dynasties, being a mixture of western 
and eastern forms and decorations, resulting from the long 
connexion between the Persian and Boman empires. ' Byzantine 
architects were probably employed in many of the great edifices 
founded by the Arsaces and Chosroes, and in the style of the 
ornaments, and of the sculptured figures occasionally found in 
buildings of those periods, as at Al Hadhr, and in various parts 
of southern Persia may be traced the corrupt taste and feeble 
outline of the artists of Constantinople. 

This ruin, with a few mounds and heaps of rubbish scattered 
around it, is all that now remains of the capital of the Parthian 
empire. On the opposite bank of the Tigris long lines of earthen 
ramparts, forming a quadrangle, and enclosing the usual signs of 
former habitations, mark the site of the city built by Seleucus 
after the last fall of Babylon. 

As the quivering sun rose in unclouded splendour, the palace 
was transformed into a vast arcade of enormous arches resting 
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upon columns and masses of masonry. Gradually this arcade 
was^ as it were, compressed, like the slides of a telescope ; but 
the building gained in height what it lost in length, and one 
arch slowly appeared above the other, until the ruin assumed 
the shape of a tower reaching to the sky, and pierced from the 
base to the summit by innumerable arches. TA a few minutes 
this strange edifice began to melt away into air, and I saw a 
magnified, though perfect, image of the palace ; but upon it 
was its exact counterpart upside down. Other equally singular 
changes succeeded, until the sun was high in the heavens, and 
the ruin at length disappeared in the distance. The small 
bushes of camel-thorn scattered over the desert were, during 
this time, turned into forest trees; and a transparent lake 
imaged for a fleeting hour in its counterfeit waters the varying 
forms of the unsubstantial edifice.* 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay GovernmerU. 
No. XLm. New Series. 

Memoirs of Commander James Felix Jones, I.N. 

Note on the nam£ of Otebiphon in paper on Ndhrwan CanaL 

In the Kamil of Ibn Athic, we find Ctesiphon written 
under the form Tyspun, and as such may claim to be con- 
sidered as an old Persian name, probably originating with the 
era of the Parthians. The name is generally supposed to be 
Greek. The Arabs, however, seldom copied from them, and 
in this case it is not improbable that the Greeks procured the 
appellation of the city from the Parthians, or Sassanians. The 
name is now lost, and indeed, seldom seen under this form in 
the old writers, but generally is mentioned as Madfiin, a term 

* I witnessed another very remarkable effect of mirage in the early spring 
of 1840, when riding one morning over the plains of Bir on the Euphrates. 
Suddenly, as if by enchantment, a magnificent city, standing on the borders 
of a lake, rose before me. Palaces, domes, towers, and the spires of Gothic 
cathedrals were reflected in the blue waters. The deception was so complete, 
the appearance so real, that I could scarcely believe some mighty capital had 
not been by magic transported into the desert. There was scarcely a stone or 
a bush to account for this singular phenomenon. 
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signifying " the cities," from seven towns having stood on the 
peninsula occupied by the great palace. 

The name it is at present known by to theArabs is Tek Kesra, 
or "Arch of Caesar," from the magnificent arch still standing in 
the centre of the palace. 

Researches in the vicinity of the Median wall of ZenopJion. 

Speaking of the Katul, or Kesrawi, Captain Jones, says : Of 
the works in my possession, or that I have had access to, Yakut 
is decidedly the most copious of the Mahomedan writers, and 
in his Majin al Buldan, in speaking of the Katul, he refers its 
excavation to the Kesrawi or Caesars, the distinctive appellation 
of the Sassanian Kings of Persia. The term Kesrawi will, 
however, apply to an earlier Persian dynasty. 

MADATNT. 

jyfferbeloty Dictionnaire Orientale (1597). P. 525. 

Madain. — Some Arab geographers write that Madain took its 
name from Madain, brother of Madian, children of Ismael. More 
likely Madain, which in Arabic means " two cities," was given 
on account of its size, or because it was built on the two banks 
of the Tigris. Modern geographers (that is in 1597), say this 
is ancient Ctesiphon, but Persian historians maintain that Schabur 
or SapoTy sumamed Dhoulaktaf, that is " of shoulders," founded 
it under the name of Madain, and that Chosroes sumamed Nu- 
shirvan encreased it, and embellished it with a superb palace 
which passed for the work the most magnificent of all the East. 

This was piUaged in 16 of the Hegira by Said, general of Omar 
after the famous battle of Cadosia. The Arabs found the throne, 
crown, and carpet, and the standard royal of the Persian kings 
of inestimable price, with a magazine of camphor. And Ben 
Schohnah writes that the Mussulmen were so surprised at the 
view of so much riches, that they cried, " Here is the effect of the 
promises which God made us by the mouth of his Prophet ;" for 
some of their divines had written that Mahomet, striking with a 
mass of iron a rock that had to be broken to continue the re- 
duction of his enemies, excited such a brilliant fire, that he 
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showed to the inhabitants of Medina, the vaults of this palace 
of Madain, and that he promised them the conquest. 

BAGDAD. 

The Itinerary of Rahhi Benjamin of 2\cdela (in the Kingdom 
of Navarre)y translated and edited by A. Asher. London, 1840. 

Traveh of Rabbi Benjamin Son of Jonah of blessed memory. 

Sabbi Benjamin was a Jew, and returned to the country of 
Castile, in 1173, having begun his travels in 1160. He writes 
that Bagdad is the large metropolis of the Khalif Emir al Mu- 
menin al Abassi of the family of their prophet, who is the 
chief of the Mahomedan religion. All Mahomedan kings ac- 
knowledge him, and he holds the same dignity over them which 
the Pope enjoys over the Christians. 

The Palace of the Khalif of Bagdad is three miles in extent, 
it contains a large park of all sorts of treesy both useful and 
ornamental^ and all sorts of beasts, as well as a pond of water 
led thither from the river Tigris; and whenever the khalif 
desires to enjoy himself and to sport, and to carouse, birds, 
beasts, and fishes are prepared for him and for his councillors, 
whom he invites to his palace. 

This great Abasside is extremely kind towards the Jews, 
many of his officers being of that nation; he understands all 
languages, is well versed in the Mosaic law and reads and writes 
the Hebrew language. 

He enjoys nothing but what he earns by the labour of his 
own hands, and therefore, manufactures coverlets which he 
stamps with his seal, and which his officers sell in the public 
market ; these articles are purchased by the nobles of the land, 
and from their produce his necessaries are provided. 

The khalif is an excellent man, trustworthy and kind-hearted 
towards every one, but generally invisible to the Mahomedans. 
The pilgrims, which come hither from distant countries on their 
way from Mekha in Yemen, desire to be presented to him, and 
thus address him from the palace : ^^ Our Lord, light of the 
Mahomedans and splendour of our religion, show us the bright- 
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ness of thy oountenance;" but he heeds not their words. His 
servants and officers then approach and pray: " O Lord manir 
f est thy peace to those meu^ who come from distant lands and 
desire shelter in the shadow of thy glory," and after such peti- 
tion he rises and puts one comer of his garment out of the 
window, which is eagerly kissed by the pilgrims. One of the 
lords then addresses them thus : ^^ Go in peace, for our Lord, 
the light of the Mahomedans, is well pleased and gives you his 
blessing." This prince being esteemed by them equal to their 
prophet, they proceed on their way, full of joy at the words 
addressed to them by the lord who communicated the message 
of peace. 

All the brothers and other members of the khalif s family, are 
accustomed to kiss his garment, and every one of them possesses 
a palace within that of the khalif ')3, but they are all fettered by 
chains of iron, and a special officea^'is appointed over eveiy house- 
hold to prevent their rising in rebeUion against the great king. 
These measures are enacted in consequence of an occurrence 
which took place some time ago, and upon which occasion the 
brothers rebelled and elected a king among themselves; to 
prevent this in future it was decreed, that all the members of 
the khalif s family should be chained, in order to prevent their 
rebellious intentions. Every one of them, however, resides in 
his. palace, is there much honoured, and they possess viUages 
and towns, the rents of which are collected for them by their 
stewards ; they eat, drink, and lead a meny life. The palace of 
the great king contains large buildings, pillars of gold and sHver, 
and treasures of precious stones. 

The khalif leaves his palace but once every year, viz., at the 
time of the feast called Eamadan. Upon this occasion many 
visitors assemble from distant parts, in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding his countenance. He then bestrides the 
royal mule, dressed in kingly robes, which are composed of gold 
and silver cloth. On his head he wears a turban ornamented 
with precious stones of inestimable value, but over this turban 
is thrown a black veil, as a sign of humility, and as much as to 
say, " See, all this worldly honour will be converted into dark- 
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ness on the day of death/' He is accompanied by a numerous 
retinue of Mahomedan nobles, arrayed in rich dresses and riding 
upon horses, princes of Arabia, of Media, of Persia, and even of 
Tibet, a country distant three months' journey from Arabia. 

This procession goes from the palace to the mosque on the 
Bostra gate, which is the metropolitan mosque. All those who 
walk in the procession are dressed in silk and purple, both men 
and women.. The streets and squares are enlivened by singing, 
rejoicings, and by parties who dance before the great king called 
khalif . He is lou(Uy saluted by the assembled crowd who cry, 
^^ Blessed art thou, our Lord and King," he thereupon kisses his 
garment, and by holding it in his hand, acknowledges and re- 
turns the compliment. The procession moves on, into the court 
of the mosque, where the khalif mounts a wooden pulpit and 
expounds their law unto them. 

Learned Mahomedans sing, pray, and praise his piety, and the 
assembly answer. Amen. 

He kills a camel, which is distributed to nobles, who send 
portions to their friends who are " eager to taste of the meat 
killed by the hands of their holy king." 

He returns to his palace on the Tigris alone, and never returns 
by the way he came, and the path or bank is carefully guarded 
all the year round to prevent any one treading in his footsteps. 

He is pious and benevolent. He provided buildings on the 
banks " of an arm of the Euphrates ( f Tigris), which was on 
one side of the city." These buildings include houses, streets, 
and hostelries for the sick. There are about "sixty medical 
warehouses provided with spices and other necessaries," and 
every patient who claims assistance is fed at the king's expense 
until his cure is completed. 

Further, there is a large building called Dar^aUMara'phtan^ 
in which are locked-up the insane, who are met with particularly 
in the hot season, " every one of whom is secured by chains 
until his reason returns, when he is allowed to return to his 
home. For this purpose they are regularly examined once a 
month by the king's officers appointed for that purpose, and 

* Lit. " Abode of those who require being chained." 
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when they are found to be possessed of reason they are imme- 
diately liberated." 

Bagdad is inhabited by 1000 Jews, who enjoy peace, comfort, 
and much honour under the government of the great king. 

There are ten colleges (Jewish) in the city. One master 
of the studies possesses a pedigree of his descent from the 
prophet Sh'muel, who rests in peace, and he and his brothers 
know the melodies that were sung in the temple during its 
existence. 

All these are called Batlanim (the idle), because their sole 
occupation consists in the discharge of public business. 

During every day of the week they dispense justice, except 
Monday, set aside for assemblies under the principal. 

The principal of aU these is R. Daniel Ben Chisdai, who bears 
the titles of Prince of the Captivity, and Lord, and who pos- 
sesses a pedigree which proves his descent from King David. The 
Jews call him Lord Prince of the Captivity, and the Mahomedans 
Saidna Ben David (noble descendant of David), and he holds 
great command over all Jewish congregations under the autho- 
rity of the Emir at Mumenin (commander of the faithful) the 
lord of the Mahomedans, who has commanded to respect him, 
and has confirmed his power by granting him a great seal. 
Every one of his subjects, whether he be Jew or Mahomedan, 
or of any other faith, is commanded to rise in the presence of 
the Prince of the Captivity, and to salute him respectfully. 

When he pays a visit to the king, both Jews and Gentiles 
cry, " Make way before our Lord, the Son of David, as becomes 
his dignity." He rides on a horse, and his dress is composed of 
embroidered silk. 

The authority of the Prince of the Captivity extends over Me- 
sopotamia, Persia, Khorassan, S'ba, which is Yenem, Diarbekr, 
all Armenia, and the land of Kota, near Mount Ararat ; over 
Alanian, over Sikbia, and provinces of Turkomans, unto Aspe- 
rian Mountains, Georgia, to frontiers of Tibit and India. 

The Prince of the Captivity possesses hostelries, and gardens, 
and orchards in Babylonia, and extensive landed property, inhe- 
rited from his forefathers, of which nobody dares deprive him. 
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He enjoys a certain yearly income from the Jewish hostelries^ the 
markets, and merchandise of the country, which is levied in 
form of a tax, over and above what is presented to him from 
foreign countries. The man is very rich, an excellent scholar, 
and so hospitable that numerous Israelites dine at his table 
every day. 

At the time of the installation of the Prince of the Captivity 
he spends considerable sums in presents to the khalif and nobles. 
The ceremony is performed by the act of the laying on of one 
of the hands of the khalif, after which the prince rides home, 
seated in a royal state carriage, and accompanied by the sound 
of various musical instruments. 

The Jews of Bagdad are good scholars. There are twenty- 
eight Jewish synagogues, partly in Al Khorkh, on the other 
side of the Tigris. 

The synagogue of the Prince of the Captivity is ornamented 
with pillars of richly-coloured marble, plated with gold and 
silver; on the pillars are inscribed verses of the Psalms in 
letters of gold. 

The circumference of the city of Bagdad measures three 
miles ; the country in which it is situated is rich in palm-trees, 
gardens, and orchards; so that nothing equals it in Mesopo- 
tamia. Merchants of all countries resort thither for purposes 
of trade, and it contains many wise philosophers well skilled in 
sciences, and magicians proficient in all sorts of witchcraft. 

Purchas his Pilgrims. In 5 Books. Part 11. London. 

1625. 

Baghdad (which is called Dar-Assalam — that is, the Citie of 
Peace) received that name of a monke called Baghdad, who, 
as Ben-Casem writeth that he served a church builded in that 
medow. But Abu-Giaphar Almansur, the second Abassean 
Chalifa who wanne it, A. Heg. 150, named it Dar-Assalam. It 
is the citie royal of Mesopotamia 

Almansur ruled many years, and after him many Caliphs, till 
339 H. King Aadhb-Eddante and Saif-Eddante took it, who 
with their successors enjoyed it till Solymus, the Ottoman Em- 
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peror subdued it. But hereof Ahmad-Abi Bacr, of Baghdad, 
in his Annals, will shew you more. 

This citie is famous for scholars of all sciences, both in former 
and the present time. Here Ahmad Assalami, a famous poet, 
wrote his verses. Here Alpharabius, the renowned philosopher 
and physician, borne at Farab, in Turcomannia, professed those 
studies publickly with great applause, and leaving many of his 
scholars in this citie, went to Harran of Mesopotamia, where, 
finding Aristotle's booke De Audita, bee read it fortie times^ and 
wrote upon the booke that he was willing again to read it. 

D'Herbelot. Biblioth^que Orientale ou Dictioiinaire UniveraeL 

1697. Paris. 

Bagdad. — Capital of Ohaldea, or Assyria I'lraque Baby- 
lonnienne. 

Persian historians maintain that this town, as well as that of 
Babylon, was bmlt by the Kings of Persia of the first dynasty — 
or, in fact, the Assyrian monarchs — and that Zohak, the 
Nimrod of the Jews, was the first f oundei^, and that Afrasiab, 
King of Turquestan and conqueror of Persia, enlarged it and 
named it Bagdad, that is. Garden of Dad, from the idol that he 
worshipped. They add that Kaikaus, second King of Persia, of 
the second dynasty, who was no other than Chiis, son of Nimrod, 
had temples and other buildings built. 

But, however it may be with the Persian tradition, it is certain 
that it was Abu Giaf ar Al Mansor, second Kalif a of the Abbasi- 
dean race, who began the foundations of the town that we know 
at the present day under the name of Bagdad. 

Ebn Schuhnat writes : That in a.d. 917 (Hegira 304), some 
ambassadors arrived from the court of the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople to the court of Mochtader, eighteenth khalif of the house 
of the Abassides, and were received with great magnificence. 

The Imperial Palace was adorned with its most beautiful 
furniture and all sorts of arms. The guard of the khalif was 
drawn up in battle array, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men, to whom a bounty was paid in a golden 
purse. Forty thousand white eunuchs and thirty thousand 
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black eunuchs, with seven hundred ushers, or porters, appeared 
in the avenue and gates of the palace* 

On the Tigris floated an infinite number of gilt and painted 
vessels, with the swiftest and best drest crews. Inside and 
around the palace were hung thirty-eight thousand pieces of 
tapestry* of which twelve thousand were silk and five hun- 
dred embroidered with gold, with twelve thousand and five 
hundred carpets of fine work. In the middle of the great hall 
a tree of solid gold appeared, which had eighteen principal 
branches, on which a great number of different kinds of gold 
and silver birds flitted and warbled with harmony. 

La Grrand Dictionnaire G^ographique et Critique^ par Brusen la 
Martini^re. Amsterdam, 1730. Taken from Tavemier. 

Bagdad. The Arabian Chronicles say that the town of Bagdad 
was built by one of their caliphs named El Mansor, 145 oi the 
Mahometan Hegira, or about 762, A. 0. 

Some say that it took its name from a hermitage, which stood 
on the ground on which it was built, which was given to a 
hermit who lived there, hence it was called Bagdad, signifying 
in Persian, garden given. In digging the foundation of a cara- 
vansera, about the year 1650, a complete body was found in a 
small cave, dressed as a bishop with a censer and incense near 
it. Some monks' rooms were also found, from which some Arab 
historians believe that on the site of the town, there existed 
once a great monastery surrounded by houses inhabited by 
Christians. 

It was besieged by Sultan Amurath IV., in 1638, when a 
curious incident facilitated the capture. The Khan named Sesi 
Couli, commanding in the town, had already successfully de- 
fended it twice against the Turks. The King of Persia having 
sent one of his favourites to supersede Sesi, and this new Khan 
having entered the town just before the Turkish guns had made 
a breach, Sesi Couli seeing himself superseded determined not 
to survive the affront. He called his wife and his son, and 

* Portieres (original). 
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taking three goblets of poison^ told them to prove their love by 
dying with him. This they immediately did, and the troops 
who loved the governor, touched by the spectacle, and knowing 
that the enemy were making final preparations for an assault, 
refused to obey the new Khan and revolted. They then opened 
negotiations with the Turks, surrendering on conditions of 
evacuation with their arms, but no sooner were the Turks safely 
inside the town than they determined to put all to death to 
weaken the King of Persia, and twenty-tWo thousand were 
butchered in cold blood. 

Speaking of the funerals at Bagdad, Tavemier says : When 
the husband is dead, the wife, " se decoiffe," and lets her hair 
down, and blacks her face, after which she makes some ^^ jumps 
which are incredible." All the relations meet at the house, and 
the women striking their cheeks, scream and dance to the sound 
of two drums kept beating for a quarter of an hour at a time, 
whilst one of them, more accustomed to these ceremonies than 
the rest, rends the air with the most doleful sounds. When a 
father dies the children do other " extravagancies," which make 
them appear fairly beside themselves, and they are obliged to 
act thus, so as to avoid being accused of want of " friendship " 
for their father. 

Li writing of the women, Tavemier remarks that in Persia 
unless very poor indeed, they would sooner stop at home all 
their lives than go out otherwise than riding. A courtesan 
could in those days be distinguished from a virtuous woman by 
her placing her feet in the stirrups, whereas the ladies only 
placed them in the leather fastening to which the stirrup is 
attached. 

Travels in Mesopotamia^ by Buckingham. 

The wall by which Bagdad is surrounded bears marks of 
having been constructed and repaired, at many different periods, 
and as in most Mahommedan works the oldest portion is the 
besty and the latest the worst part of the fabric. 

The bricks show by their rounded comers that they have been 
used twice. 
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There were 1000 foot soldiers, and their pay three piastres 
per month. The distinguishing features of their dress is a 
large fur cap of a semi-globular shape, the head being thrust 
into what might be called the flattened pole, and the top of the 
cap presenting the appearance of a globe cut through at the 
equator. The diameter of some of these caps is fully three feet ; 
the sides are covered with a brown fur, and the top has a 
covering of red silk or calico. This seems to be the only part 
of the uniform furnished by the government. The rest of the 
dress is according to the fancy or the means of the wearer; 
and among them I saw every possible variety from the long 
brown goats' hair shirt of the Bedouin Arab, to the cast-off 
jacket of an Indian sepoy. 

One of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of white asses. 
They are frequently spotted with colours and otherwise fan- 
tastically marked with red stains of the hennah plant, in a 
manner that would fit them for any of those grotesque panto- 
mimes in which the English clown Grimaldi distinguishes 
hinjp^lf. 

In his narrative Buckingham thus alludes to the heat : After 
continuing at table generally till ten o'clock, we separated to our 
beds on the other enclosed terrace to sleep; the heat of the 
weather scarcely suffering us to bear the light covering of a 
sheet, or even the still lighter one of a mosquito muslin, though 
we lay on the highest part of the house top, and had nothing 
above us but the starry canopy of heaven. The temperature 
was at 

peep of dawn (coldest time) . . 112° Fahrenheit. 

„ noon 119 „ 

„ 2 P.M 122 „ 

„ sunset ..••.. 117 „ 

„ midnight 114 „ 
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Selections from the Records of tiie Bombay Government. 
No. XLm. (New Series). 

Memoirs of Commander James Felix Jones, Indian Navy. 

Notes from Memoir on Province of Bagdad. 

Baghdad was for 500 years the abode of Abasside Khalifs, 
and there is little doubt that a Babylonian city stood where 
Baghdad was founded. 

The Western side of the Tigris was originally chosen for the 
site of Baghdad. 

At the funeral of Ibn Hanbal, a Mahomedan sage, a.d. 855, 
800,000 men, and 60,000 women, formed the procession to the 
grave, and 20,000 infidels were then converted. 

There were 360 baths. 

The sack of Baghdad by Halaku, took place in A.D. 1257, 
when 300,000 were massacred in cold blood ; and by Tamerlane 
or Timour^Lenk a.d. 1400. 

The latter erected beyond the gates a couple of pyramids, 
constructed of the heads of 90,000 of its most influential 
people. 

It attained its greatest splendour during the reigns of Haroun- 
al-Bashid and his successors, and science flourished there in the 
reign of Al Mansor. The first arc of the meridian was mea- 
sured in the Mesopotamian colleges and schools of Baghdad. 
Water clocks were made at Baghdad (? invented there instead 
of at Rome). 

A doctor of Bagdad declined the invitation of a Sultan of 
Bokhara because his books alone would have required 400 
camels. 

Money was plentiful in the reign of Almansur, whose son 
expended three millions in a pilgrimage to Mecca. A vizier 
founded a college at a charge of 200,000 pieces of gold, and 
and endowed it with 7000/. a year. What, then, must have 
been the revenue ? 

Haroun-al-Baschid subscribed a letter to the Emperor Nice- 
phorus, calling him ^^ Roman dog." 
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Seljuk princes diminished the autliority of the khalifs, and 
paved the way for advance of Tartar hordes. 

Halaku sealed the fate of Bagdad a.h. 656 (a.d. 1257). 

Al Mostassan the last of the Abbasides, who wore a veil, was 
dragged through the city at the heels of the enemy's horse. 

Bagdad was the prey of various parties until Timour-lenk 
made his descents in a.h. 795 and 803 (a.d. 1392 and 1400). 
He took it both times, but restored it to Sultan Ahmed, who 
was chased from it again by Miram Shah, son of Timour-lenk. 

The factions of Ak-Koyunlu and Kara Koyunlu, or white 
and black sheep, held it successively until a.h. 914 (a d. 1508), 
when it was taken by Shah Ismail Sufi, the Persian king ; but 
we find afterwards Persians and Turks struggling for it with 
various successes in many bloody wars. 

The Turkish Sultan, Suliman I., at length acquired possession, 
A. H. 941 (a. d. 1534) from the Persians. It was recovered 
from them in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, and remained 
a dependency of that kingdom until Murad IV. besieged it in 
person, and made himself master of it, A. D. 1638. The Turks 
have held Bagdad since that time, though Nadir Shah attempted 
to capture it in the first part of the last, as did Mahomed Ali 
Mirza, Prince of Kermanshah, in the beginning of the present, 
century. It has been named Dar-as-salam, " abode of peace," 
and Medinet-al-Khalafa, " city of the Khalifs." 

In its flourishing period under the Khalifs, the suburbs and 
gardens for miles around, derived their water, though washed by 
the Tigris, from the great Nahrwan canal, a work originating 
in remote antiquity, but restored under the vigorous administra- 
tion of the early Khalifs, 

mi. 1 J. • • froT f 591 eastern portion. 

The area enclosed is 737 acres < ^ , ^ ^ 

I 146 western „ 
Talismanic gate, A. H. 618. a. d. 1300. 
Walls ? in A. H. 300. A. D. 913.* 



* In the Nasbak ak Qolab of Abdallah Mastafi, we read of a wall of lime 
and kiln-burnt bricks, surrounded by a ditch, having been erected by Musr- 
tadhir Killah, the eighteenth Khalif. a. h. 300. a. d. 913. 
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Notes taken from, Colonel Chesney's Expedition for the Survey 
of the Rivera Euphrates and Tigns, 

Bagdad was ravaged by cholera in 1830 ; the previous popu- 
lation was 110,000 inhabitants, was reduced to 65,000. 

The average width of the Tigris is 200 yards from Mossul to 
Bagdad ; current 4 J miles per hour in high season. 

The Tigris is navigable for rafts at certain seasons, from 
Diyar Bekr to Mossul, a distance of 296 miles. 

Below the latter place it is more or less so throughout the 
year, and the descent to Bagdad is performed with such ease 
and speed, that the river is known by the expressive name of 
" the cheap cameliers." 

Large rafts, supported by 200 or even 300 inflated skins, are 
much in use for the transport of goods, and, when the merchants 
are on board, a small room is raised on the raft in order to give 
shelter from the sun and rain. During the flood season the 
voyage is performed in three or four days, whereas, at other 
times, it requires about fifteen days. 

The whole course of the river Tigris may be estimated at 
1146 miles, which is little more than half the length of the 
sister stream, the Euphrates, from the sources of the latter to 
their junction at Kurnah ; but it discharges more water, owing 
to the numerous tributaries which it receives on its eastern side ; 
among which may be particularly noticed the two Zabs and the 
river Dryalah. There are, however, only two feeders of moment 
on the western side throughout the long distance from Diyar 
Bekr to Kurnah. 

A considerable increase of the river Tigris takes place during 
the rains of November, subsequently it decreases and swells 
irregularly at intervals till the different feeders are bound up by 
the frost and snow of January in the Kurdistan mountains. 
This serious check retards for a time the swelling of the river, 
and therefore its pernianent rise, like that of the Euphrates, does 
not usually begin till the middle of March ; it is at its greatest 

P 
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height about the middle and the end of May, when its velocity 
is 7*33 feet per second, and the discharge at Bagdad is about 
164,103 cubic feet. 

Large boats are not obliged to diminish cargoes till August ; 
between which and November they should not draw more than 
four feet. 



THE END. 
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